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WILLIAM NOTMAN—1826-1891 


ANADA’sS first internationally-known photographer was 
& a Scotsman, William Notman. In an article on the 
history of Canadian photography in La Revue Populaire 
(September, 1951), Gérard Morisset states that Notman 
was born in Paisley in 1826, and learned how to take daguer- 
reotypes in Glasgow. He arrived in Montreal in 1856, where 
he quickly established himself as a portrait and landscape 
photographer. Except for periodic expeditions west, often 
to the Rocky Mountains, Notman remained in Montreal 
until his death in 1891. His was the leading portrait studio 
of the city. 

But it was not for his portraits, nor for his landscapes, 
that Notman became world famous in the 1860s. It was 
for his series of photographs of Canadian folk-life— 
voyageurs, trappers and buffalo-hunters in their costumes— 
scenes of camp life, often around the open fire—skating, 
both plain and fancy, snowshoeing, and other winter sports. 
To us, these photographs are of documentary value, as the 
record of a past age and of dying customs. To his con- 
temporaries, Notman’s photographs were the highly envied 





THE TRAPPER, by William Notman. This is taken from an 
album of Canadian and American photographers of studio 
poses and scenery. Dated 1863-1873. 
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THE SKATER, by William Notman. From a photograph tipped 
into the Philadelphia Photographer for 1867. 


performances of a virtuoso. For all the pictures, including 
the shooting of a polar bear, were taken indoors in his 
Montreal studio. 

Composition pictures, with models in costume and all 
manner of props and scenery, were popular in the 1860s, 
but not even Henry Peach Robinson himself, the originator 
of this style, went to such extremes as William Notman. 
The Philadelphia Photographer published as the frontis- 
piece to each of its December, 1867, issues an actual photo- 
graphic print from a Notman negative of a girl skating. 
The editor wrote: “There is no profession that presents 
a wider scope for the exercise of good taste, mechanical 
skill and ingenuity combined, than that of photography. 
Until recently, however, these useful faculties have been 
called into play very little, attention having been given 
more specially to chemical effects than otherwise. 

“Now the tide seems to be running in different directions. 
The desire for pictures, as well as likenesses, seems to 
pervade, and the photographer begins to study, to arrange, 
and to compose them. That photography may be legally 
used for such purposes, has been questioned by some who 
think that it reaches too far, when it strives to imitate the 
creations of the pencil and the brush. 

“We are not of this mode of thinking, however, and beg 
our readers to go on and make photography reach as far 
as it will.” The editor suggests that photographers should 
make a greater use of backgrounds and accessories, and 
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praises William Notman “who stands foremost in this 
particular branch, as will be seen by the excellent specimen 
of this class of pictures made by him for our present number. 
Here we have snow, ice, winter! grace, ease, a likeness and 
almost motion itself, yet all taken with the limits of the 
glassroom, .. .” 

Notman obliged the editor with a description of the 
special studio where he made his famous pictures. “It is 
not carpeted, but the floor is covered with some such stuff 
as Kamptulicon, which looks so brown and shabby to begin 
with, that you never fear spoiling it, but as occasion requires, 
with perfect freedom, pile cordwood on it, build cottages, 
form sandy beaches with boats drawn up, erect tents, plant 
trees, crowd solid blocks of ice, form snow-wreathed plains, 
or, as in the case of the picture for this month, introduce 
a frozen lake or stream, on which the skater may appear 
to glide. All this, if it does not afford a change of air, at 
least gives a change of scenery, and by leading you out 
of the every-day rut invigorates and refreshes the mind. 
. . . I will now try to describe how I produce the wintry 
effects which have met with so much approval. . . . 

“Fallen snow.—This I find, after many experiments, to 
be best represented by white fur, such as that of the Arctic 
fox, or by salt; the latter is perhaps the best, as it can be 
thrown on and about the various objects in the scene. 

“Falling snow.—There is but one way I know of to 
produce this effect . . . When the negative is dried and 
varnished, mix some Chinese white . . . put it in a small 
vial, say a two-ounce one, introduce into it one of those 
ingenious contrivances for blowing perfume—to be had 
at almost any drug-store—blow a shower of the liquid 
Chinese white into the air, and while it falls catch as much 
of it as is desirable on the varnished side of the negative.” 

Under the skylight, even on good days, exposures by the 
collodion process which Notman used were measured in 
seconds. By what combination of head and body rest he 
managed to hold immobile the skater he does not tell us. 
We know that he was a staunch advocate of the posing 
stand which had just been launched by his fellow country- 
man, Napoleon Sarony, from his New York gallery. 

BEAUMONT NEWHALL 


CARE AND PRESERVATION OF THE OLD 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND NEGATIVES 


ONSIDERING the momentary importance of most of the 

millions of pictures that swarm over us daily, the fact 

that photographs are fragile and perishable may be a bless- 

ing. This, however, does not excuse careless handling of 

photographs which for valid reasons or by mere chance find 
their way into museums the country over. 

A manual is needed on the care and preservation of 
prints and negatives, daguerreotypes and ambrotypes and 
all the other ways that images have been committed to 
flimsy supports—and no photograph of any kind what- 
soever can ever be considered as anything but fragile. 
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MODERN MATERIALS 

Essentially the problem of preservation is one of keeping 
the negative or print in a chemically inert environment, 
while at the same time making it available for use. 

Contemporary plastic materials exist (the acetates for 
instance) that fulfill both requirements. If employed they 
will give prints and negatives a lease on life such as has 
never been available before. 

Used as sleeves of appropriate sizes, the thinnest of 
albumen prints can be protected, kept flat, and handled 
with considerably less than the care required to walk on 
eggs without breaking them. The acetate sleeve is also 
thin, and thus does not bulk the storage space out of 
existence. 

REMOVAL OF MOUNTS 

The processing of prints at the time of manufacture 
directly affects the length of their life. If sulphur com- 
pounds are not washed out. thoroughly, fading starts 
promptly and continues until the image disappears. This 
may be a few months or a few years. Old prints that were 
thoroughly washed were often mistakenly mounted on 
stock that feeds sulphur compounds back into the print. 
The result is the same. Acetate sleeves will not prevent 
fading if the guilty chemicals are present in print or mount. 

In some instances prints can be removed from mounts, 
though it is not a job to be undertaken lightly. Try what- 
ever methods seem feasible on a few unimportant samples 
first. If the silver salts are embedded in the paper stock; 
warm water is safe and wetting agents can be used to speed 
up the softening of the glues and pastes. If the silver salts 
are carried by a layer of gelatin on the surface of the paper, 
warm water can be fatal. Use cold. If bubbles appear under 
‘the print during the soaking, agitation shauld be avoided 
as it can puncture the paper. 

Sometimes stains have been imparted to the print from 
the mount stock. Platinum prints can be bleached with the 
common chlorine bleaches used in the laundry. However, 
the same bleach on any other kind of print will wash .the 
image down the drain in a matter of seconds. 

Once a print is soaked off its mount it should be washed 
thoroughly to remove as much of the paste (and accu- 
mulated sulphur compounds) as possible. Work with one 
print per flat tray. By holding a print, back side up, against 
the bottom of a tray the water can be drained off without 
having to lift the print at all. This position also facilitates 
gentle mechanical action by the fingers which will help 
loosen the paste. The prints should be dried between 
chemically pure blotters, carefully and slowly to minimize 
curling. 

Prints which have been dry-mounted present an altogether 
different problem. This is usually solved by trimming the 
offending mount to the edges of the print and remounting. 
Since dry mount tissue is relatively inert it is a good 
seal against chemicals bleeding from mount to print— 
and vice versa. 
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STEREOGRAPHS 

There is a temptation to cut stereos in half in order 
to save space. This destroys their use in a stereo viewer 
for which they are intended to be seen, and also removes 
invaluable identification material. The color of mounts, 
cutting of corners, and the printed data is sometimes the 
only means of identifying the maker and the origin. 
Acetate sleeves and drawers of correct size are the only 
answer for preservation. 

DAGUERREOTYPES 

Of all the photographic images these are the most delicate. 
In front of one uncovered by glass a handkerchief should 
be held over the face to prevent the breath from reaching 
the mirror surface. They ordinarily reach a museum in 
a bulky case, under glass. Leave them that way. If the 
glass is broken, replace at once. 

If the case proposes a bulk problem that suggests re- 
moval of image from case, better throw both in the trash 
heap at once. Removal from cases, tied in neat little pack- 
ages with a rubber binder is death to the image in a few 
months. There is an exception, though it is not less bulky. 
The silver plated copper sheets can be stored in slotted 
wooden cases with lids. We have several so stored that have 
lasted nicely for about a century. 

RESTORATION 

Many old photographs show obvious marks of time. Why 
not retouch these marks away? It is easy; and if copies 
are made it is easier still. 

As the restorer works over the print the obvious marks 
of time disappear and only the subtle effects of time re- 
main. Here. is dangerous ground. If the retoucher con- 
tinues he is certain to miss the precise degree which marks 
repair from interpretation. In fact is there a precise mark 
between them? As the restorer starts to interpret he begins 
to impart Ais personality. And to a portrait, for instance, 
which is already a mixture of two personalities, that of 
the photographer and that of the sitter, the retoucher can 
only add a third. The viewer, probably years later, may not 
wish to try to separate a third personality from the por- 
trait. Or worse, he may not realize that he has to. 

The retoucher may be artistic, he may have incomparable 
taste, he may have great sympathy for the two personalities 
under his pencil, still, when he adds his own a kind of veil 
is laid across the picture. We can not see as clearly. I 
wonder if the kind of man we have just described would 
play the retoucher’s role, but rather than risk the addition 
of another personality prefer to leave the marks of time 
unaltered. People seem to understand the personality of 
time as it is expressed in deterioration better than they do 
that of retouchers. There is less mystery in its impartiality ; 
we can read through the patina more easily to the portrait 
underneath. Then, too, some fine sea changes occur to 
photographs on their devious paths to invisibility, some of 
which impart an appeal of their own. 

MINOR WHITE 


“SUN AND SHADE” 1888-1896 


By JAMES PECK* 


OT SO many years ago most general circulation mag- 

azines, if they were illustrated at all, used wood or 
copper engravings to reproduce pictures. Sometimes photo- 
graphs were copied by the artist and his drawing was in turn 
duplicated by the engraver. 

Then along came Sun and Shade in July of 1888. It 
established the precedent. By the publisher's own testimony, 
its beginnings and first concept were modest enough. The 
title page is quite descriptive. It was labeled thus, “San and 
Shade, A Record of Events by the Photographic Process of 
Reproduction.” 

The editorial content of the magazine was almost entirely 
pictorial. A contents page listed the illustrations and usually 
said something about each. The amount of verbal comment 
on each plate varied rather considerably from one period 
to another. 

In Volume I, Number 1 they introduced themselves like 
this: “A Picture Periodical, it will draw its subjects from 
the whole of life and art of the times. The brush and the 
pencil will be called upon to aid in their presentation, but 
above all will be shown the capabilities of the camera. 
Nowhere are these more eminently displayed than in the 
direct reproductive processes. Presenting the subject without 
intervention, without need of translation by artist or en- 
graver, they are at the same time the most truthful and most 
artistic methods of reproduction.” 

In Number 2 the reproductions were upgraded from 
Number 1. There was an excellent portrait of Edward At- 
kinson taken by James Notman of Boston. The portrait 
accompanied an unusual departure from their normal pro- 
cedure—“A Study in Statistics (a graph) by Atkinson, 
showing the decrease in the rate of interest oni securities 
and the increase in the purchasing power of wages in food, 
fuel, and the materials for clothing, from 1860 to the present 
date.” 

The high point in Number 6 is a page of Microscopic 
Enlargements (Photo-Gelatine) from negatives by Edgar 
J. Wright, Jr. of New York. There are five of them. All 
are quite clear and detailed—a very interesting thing indeed 
—and probably a publishing first. They showed the root 
of a human hair, parasite on a snowy owl, crystal of boiled 
butter, a diatom, section of a spine of Echinus. 

In Number 9 Sun and Shade did some real picture maga- 
zine news reporting. They accomplished their goal of 
showing people the great Centennial Celebration in New 
York from a variety of vantage points. The eleven plates 
carried a great many pictures, starting off with two pages 
of portraits of the various dignitaries, orators and grand 
marshals, governors of the states, a reproduction of the 


*The paper excerpted here is the second of a series of student papers 
written for the History of Photography class given for the Univer- 
sity of Rochester by Beaumont Newhall. 
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Official Invitation by Tiffany and Co. and the silver case 
and scroll for the address presented to President Harrison. 

There was a series of pictures taken from a tug boat in 
the harbor showing the Naval Parade. And there are many 
pictures from the street level showing the Military Parade. 
There were some instantaneous pictures of men marching, 
crowds, the triumphal arches, and so forth. Finally, there 
were pictures of the huge Civic Parade showing marching 
groups and floats sponsored by the many commercial and 
labor groups such as the Beef Butchers, Modern Opera, 
Brewers, German Singing Society, Veteran Fireman's asso- 
ciation, etc. 

It seems rather likely to me that this number 9 of Sun 
and Shade was the first comprehensive pictorial coverage 
of a national, newsworthy event by a general publication. 

With the end of Volume I their policy changed and it 
is interesting to note that not long after that, in 1890 the 
firm “encountered financial difficulties” which is to say that 
it went bankrupt. It seems probable that Sun and Shade 
figured prominently in their difficulties. 

One can not help wonder just what caused them to change 





A PAGE FROM SUN AND SHADE, Vol. I, No. 9 for 1888. During : 
forerunner of the news-picture magazines. After the first year it turned to art reproductions. 
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their course after their first year of operation. Perhaps the 
response to their big splurge on the Centennial Celebra- 
tion, a whole news issue, was disappointing. It is hard to 
know just how readers of that time would have reacted to 
the Centennial pictures. By today’s photo-journalism stand- 
ards they were pretty snap-shot-like—but they don’t com- 
pare too badly with some of the Brady Civil War pictures. 

With the end of Volume I, Sun and Shade stepped out 
of its ancestry of Life, Look and the other fantastically suc- 
cessful mass circulation publications. And it climbed out 
on the shaky financial limbs from which so many artistic 
publications have crashed, even today. They seem to have 
decided that, even though their very first issue was received 
with open arms because of what it tried to do, the thing 
which interested people was the artistic side of their re- 
production work. And certainly many people must have 
found this magazine a wonderful source of good art re- 
production. But, unfortunately, their real potential mass 
audience which would have made for commercial success 


was probably somewhat lower browed than the editors 
supposed. 


the first year of its life this publication was a 
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FESTIVAL OF FILM ARTISTS 


ILENT-FILM, still living, greats of the 1915 to 1925 
S period were applauded and awarded in a Festival of 
Film Artists held at the Eastman Theatre in Rochester, 
New York on the 19th of November. Twenty film artists 
were elected for citation by ballots mailed out to over 350 
players, directors and cameramen of that decade. By selecting 
the men and women important to the movies at that time it 
was felt that the citation would carry all the added worth 
that comes from the perspective of lapsed time. Five people 
from each of four categories were selected. They are as 
follows: 


ACTRESSES 
Mary Pickford 
Gloria Swanson 


Lillian Gish 
Mae Marsh 
Norma Talmadge 
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ACTORS 


Charles Chaplin Harold Lloyd 
Richard Barthelmess Ronald Colman 
Buster Keaton 


DIRECTORS 
Cecil B. De Mille John Ford 
Frank Borzage Henry King 
Marshall Neilan 
CAMERAMEN 
Charles Rosher Arthur Edeson 
Lee Garmes Hal Rosson 


John Seitz 


Over three hundred ballots were sent to such stars of the 
1915-1925 period as Lillian Gish, Mary Pickford, Harold 
Lloyd, Pola Negri, the famous directors and the spectacular 
cameramen. It was felt that these persons who were actively 
involved in making films were logically the best able to 
decide, and vote, on those of their compatriots they thought 











Opposite page. HAROLD LLOYD in 
“Never Weaken.” This film was made 
in 1921. 


Right. LILLIAN GISH in “Way Down 
East.” 1920. Both films are in the East- 
man House Collection. 


most worthy of recognition. The five winners in each cate- 
gory were invited to Rochester to participate in the cere- 
monies. The ballotting was limited to silent-film people, 
still living. 

During the ceremonies they were presented with medals 
struck with a likeness of George Eastman. These were 
promptly called “Georges” in echo of filmland’s “Oscars”. 

Veteran pioneer, Jesse L. Lasky, served as the chairman 
of the Festival; working with him were Carey Wilson, vice 
chairman, and representing the Screen Producers Guild; 
Jack Mulhall, selected by the Screen Actor’s Guild; Frank 
Borzage; the Screen Directors Guild; and Jackson Rose, of 
the American Sociéty of Cinematographers. He was further 
assisted by Richard Griffith of the Museum of Modern Art 
and W. Marsh, film critic of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

The interest of George Eastman House in sponsoring 
such a Festival is an outgrowth of the museum’s active 
motion picture program. Over three thousand moving 
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picture titles are maintained by the museum in its motion 
picture study collection. They are shown without charge 
to anyone having a specific and serious interest in examining 
any of the films in the collection. Such films as are not 
specifically restricted against public showing are exhibited 
free to the public on Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 
These matinee programs continue throughout the year. 

The museum, as a part of the International Federation of 
Film Archives, is acquiring and preserving for future 
study, the films deposited in its archives by the Motion 
Picture Industry, the other archives of the world and private 
collectors. 

The Festival grew out of the continual showing of the 
old silent films and from the awareness that resulted of 
how much the present high standard of motion pictures 
owes to these exuberant pioneers. 

An account of the celebration itself will be carried in 
the December issue. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF GEORGE EASTMAN 
HOUSE ASSOCIATES 


NE OF THE most gratifying responses to the activities 
O of the George Eastman House has been the en- 
thusiastic reception of IMAGE. Four years ago, we ten- 
tatively issued, in place of the conventional news release, 
a four page leaflet with informal, often anecdotal, accounts 
of the story of photography’s development. As there was 
no periodical in print devoted to the subject, we hoped 
that our modest publication would fill a need. But we did 
not anticipate that, within a year, we would have a devoted 
following. In 1953 we enlarged IMAGE to eight pages 
and increased the number of illustrations. Occasionally we 
devoted an entire issue to a single subject, but in the main 
we relied upon short articles written, for the most part, 
by staff members. 

In response to a questionnaire, well over 50 per cent 
of our readers indicated that they liked the contents and 
scope of IMAGE enough to subscribe to it, were an ex- 
panded format to be published. With this encouragement, 
we have now decided to invite our many friends all over the 
world to join in a society to be known as the GEORGE 
EASTMAN HOUSE ASSOCIATES. The chief privilege of 
an associate is to receive IMAGE. We also offer associates 
professional advice on matters pertaining to photographic 
history and criticism. It is hoped, if the number of asso- 
ciates grow, to offer other privileges. Membership in the 
GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE ASSOCIATES is $5.00 
per year. 

Memberships are open to individuals and institutions, 
organizations and firms. They may be purchased abroad 
with UNESCO Coupons. 

Beginning in January, 1956, Associates will receive the 
first issue of the new IMAGE. It will be of slightly dif- 
ferent format and greatly -increased content. With 24 pages 


at our disposal each month, ten times a year, we shall be 
able to publish longer articles, and to devote much more 
attention to the field of the moving picture, which has 
become an ever-increasing and important part of the 
George Eastman House activities. There will be the familiar 
short articles, reprints of original documents, and book 
reviews. 

We have every intention of placing all that we publish, 
in so far as we are able, in historical perspective—whether 
it be the uncovering of a forgotten pioneer or the dis- 
cussion of a contemporary personality in the photographic 
world. History, after all, begins with the present. We intend 
to concern ourselves somewhat more with contemporary 
thought and production than we have in the past, with 
evaluation and criticism in terms of the traditions of photog- 
raphy both as an art and a science. 

Like every museum, our collections go far beyond what 
is on display at any given moment. Even a policy of ro- 
tating displays does not permit showing everything of 
importance or significance. In the six short years that East- 
man House has been opened to the public, the basic col- 
lection has been increased to such an extent that it can be 
truly said that our holdings, taken overall, are unequalled 
anywhere in the world. 

IMAGE is the fruit of research done by staff members 
in studying and appraising this great collection. With 
experts on the staff, we believe that we can do a better 
job than before and make IMAGE unique and increasingly 
important. Our aim is not the pedantry of antiquarianism, 
but the setting forth of the tradition of photography, as a 
means of evaluating contributions, and suggesting standards 
for the present day. 

To the Associates who know the George Eastman House 
only through IMAGE, we extend a most cordial invitation 
to visit us, consult with us, and make free use of our 
resources. 


AVAILABILITY OF BACK ISSUES 


15 sets of back issues are available minus the following 
numbers which are out of print. 

Vol. 1, No.2; Vol. 2, No. 6; Vol. 3, Nos. 6, 7, & 8; 

Vol. 4, No. 1. 


They are on sale at $5.00 per set. Single copies of most 
numbers are available at 25 cents each. 
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